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*se of which these people are become so habituated* that, at
m entertainment where there is plenty of wine, they will
irink them in preference to it, and in great quantities. Like
iiscreet people, however, they do not offer them to Italians,
unless they should ask for them; and they think that no
greater honour can be conferred, or received, than to invite
others to eat with them, or to be invited themselves; and they
would sooner give five or six ducats to provide an entertain-
ment for a person, than a groat to assist him in any distress.
They all from time immemorial wear very fine clothes,
and are extremely polite in their language; which (although
it is, as well as the Flemish, derived from the German) has
lost its natural harshness, and is pleasing enough as they
pronounce it. In addition to their civil speeches, they have
the incredible courtesy of remaining with their heads un-
covered, with an admirable grace, whilst they talk to each
other. They are gifted with good understandings, and are
very quick at every thing they apply their minds to; few,
however, excepting the clergy, are addicted to the study of
letters; and this is the reason why any one who has learning,
though he may be a layman, is called by them a Clerk* And
yet they have great advantages for study, there being two
general Universities in the kingdom, Oxford, and Cambridge;
in which are many colleges founded for the maintenance of
poor scholars. And your Magnificence lodged at one named
Magdalen, in the University of Oxford; of which, the founders
having been prelates, so the scholars are also ecclesiastics*
The common people apply themselves to trade, or to
fishing, or else they practise navigation; and they are so
diligent in mercantile pursuits, that they do not fear to make
contracts on usury.
Although they all attend Mass every day, and say many
Paternosters in public, (the women carrying long rosaries in
their hands, and any who can read taking the office of our
Lady with them, and with some companion reciting it in the
church verse by verse, in a low voice, after the manner of
churchmen,) they always hear mass on Sunday in their parish
church, and give liberal alms, because they may not offer lessj8                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                           Land and Folk                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                            I
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